CHAPTER IX

THIS book, contrary to my hopes and expectations,
has become distressingly autobiographical: it is high
time to leave personalities for principles and to try
to justify my existence as an educationalist. It is all
very well for Disraeli to say "Read nothing but
biography: it is life without theory," but I doubt if
he was contemplating the biographies, or auto-
biographies, of Deans,

The end of my time as a schoolmaster is perhaps
the appropriate moment for stating some of the
conclusions which I have formed on various subjects
connected with that profession which Dr. Stephen
Leacock describes from bitter experience as "the
most dreary, the most thankless, and the worst paid
profession in die world." But if, as we are now told,
it is more probable that Shakespeare began life as a
schoolmaster than as a butcher, it would seem that
the profession need not necessarily warp either the
intellect or the character: and was not Dean Inge
once a master at Eton?

This will inevitably involve a certain amount of
repetition, for my condusions are necessarily based
on the active and passive experiences of half a cen-